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then ask him if they do not establish the certainty of what I here lay
down? Admitting them to be true, they show the necessity of the French
Revolution, as much as any one thing he could have asserted. These
outrages were not the effect of the principles of the Revolution, but of the
degraded mind that existed before the Revolution, and which the Revolu-
tion is calculated to reform. Place them then to their proper cause, and
take the reproach of them to your own side.
It is to the honour of the National Assembly and the city of Paris
that, during such a tremendous scene of arms and confusion, beyond the
controul of all authority, they have been able, by the influence of example
and exhortation, to restrain so much. Never were more pains taken to
instruct and enlighten mankind, and to make them see that their interest
consisted in their virtue, and not in their revenge, than have been dis-
played in the Revolution of France. I now proceed to make some re-
marks on Mr. Burke's account of the expedition to Versailles, October
the Sth and 6th.
I cannot consider Mr. Burke's book in any other light than a dramatic
performance; and he must, I think, have considered it in the same light
himself, by the poetical liberties he has taken of omitting some facts, dis-
torting others, and making the whole machinery bend to produce a stage
effect. Of this kind is his account of the expedition to Versailles. He begins
this account by omitting the only facts which as causes are known to be
true; everything beyond these is conjecture even in Paris; and he then
works up a tale accommodated to his own passions and prejudices.
It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke's book that he never speaks
of plots against the Revolution; and it is from those plots that all the
mischiefs have arisen. It suits his purpose to exhibit the consequences
without their causes. It is one of the arts of the drama to do so. If the
crimes of men were exhibited with their sufferings, the stage effect would
sometimes be lost, and the audience would be inclined to approve where
it was intended they should commiserate.
After all the investigations that have been made into this intricate
affair (the expedition to Versailles), it still remains enveloped in all
chat kind of mystery which ever accompanies events produced more from
a concurrence of awkward circumstances than from fixed design. While
the characters of men are forming, as is always the case in Revolutions,
there is a reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to misinterpret each
other; and even parties directly opposite in principle will sometimes con-
cur in pushing forward the same movement with very different views,
and with the hopes of its producing very different consequences. A great